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ABSTRACT 

Outdoor and environmental education can play a vital 
role in multicultural education. Environmental education can promote 
glob&l perspectives by exploring the common interests cf different 
racial and ethnic grOLips in finding ways to live equitably and 
sustainably on earth* Outdoor and environmental educators can 
encourage racial and ethnic diversity among their members. To do so, 
they must focus on low environmental education can help meet the 
agenda of individuals and groups of color. Environmental education 
must also recognize the need to consider all human systems and 
cultures as factors in environmental problems and their solution. 
Outdoor education can offer programs that bring individuals together 
to share the strengths and uniqueness of people and build a common 
base o€ experience. Organized camping has recently played a role in 
building trust and breaking down barriers among intei'raclal groups of 
teens. It is imperative that both environmental and outdoor educators 
find ways to address the environmental issues and outdoor 
recreational preferences of all racial, ethnic, and cultural group8« 
A list of 31 references and resources concludes the article. (KS) 
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Does Outdoor & Environmental Education 
Hove a Role in Multicultural Education? 



By Bruce E. Matthews 

Editor's note: multacultural 
education is a buzzword on 
today's educational scene. 
We drought readers would 
appreciate a consideration 
of outdoor and environ- 
mental education's poten- 
tial role. The views 
presented are those of the 
author. Comments are 
welcome. ■■B^^^OBB 

^Bladc teardrops faUfrcm 
red-rimmed tye sockets. Half of 
the andent buffalo skull is 
painted h'(rwn, and the other 
halfvthite. Tire inside of the 
mouth isyelhw. At the base of 
the skuU is a hit of green, 

""My grondfaieTy James 
HoUUng Eagle, was a Mandan 
priest,** hegjins Lydia Sage- 
Chase, herself a Mandan com 
priestess, "^He told me the story 
of the vision, as painted on this 
skull. It is a prophesy passed 
down thrvugh the generations by 
7»y people,'" 

"7J« brawn represents our 
mother earth, and the green the 
plants that vte Tteed—that k^ep 
us all going and support all 
life,"* she continued ^TheiDhite 
is fcr the white people, for there 
aresomanyoftbem. The 
yelhrw mouth represents the 
yelhw races, for they have the 
potential to swallow us all The 
black tears represent the black 
people and the way they have 
been mistreated^^e Creator 
feels sorry at this but knows cf 
their pmer and strength. The 
red eyes are for the native 
Americans, for their ability to 
see and foretell the Juture, " 
I L^dia Sage-Chase looked 
C4 I out at the endless North Dakota 
^ , horizon, ^The prophesy is to 
^ ^ show that all races must come 

together ajid work together. If 
^ we don't, wc will destroy each 
O others Wtmusthec&me 



stronger together and forget 
racism end work togdher to 
support the earth and what 
sustains us all," 



the twentieth century 
relinquishes its grasp, the 
world is being forced from 
many directions to seek new 
ways of-viewing thin^ from a 
more global perspecdve. 
The western Caucasian, 
male-dominated 'majority' 
viewpoint is increasingly 
being challenged The old 
metaphor depicting U.S. 
society as a 'melting pot' is 
slowly giving way to a new 
paradigm, better symbolized 
by a rainbow. No longer 
content with being told 
"we're all the same inside" 
and no longer accepting 
assimflation as the ultimate 
goal, racial, ethnic, and 
cultural minorities, as well as 
disenfranchised groups snch 
as persons with disabilities, 
women, gays and lesbians, 
and the rural poor are 
rejecting the norm and 
brealdng new ground. They 
are flnding ways of celebrat- 
ing their differences and the 
unique contributions each 
can make to a society in 
desperate need of the rich 
diversity each can bring. 

Do outdoor and environ- 
mental educators have a role 
to play in this process? 
Should the profession be 
concerned with multicultural 
education? Before consider- 
ing this, a brief overview of 
muldculturalism is in order. 

When viewed from a 
historic perspective, re- 
sponses CO human diversity 
have typically included 
genocide, ''ethnic cleansing," 
ghectoizarion, relegation to 
reservations, and apartheid. 



In the U.S., integration a^id 
efforts at assimilation 
(melting pot theory) resulted 
fitom the dvil rights move- 
ment in the 50*s and 60's. 
The reverse discrimination 
that sometimes occurred 
through affirmative action 
led to retrenchment and 
leacdonism, especially in the 
80's, as the white-dominated 
system resisted. The rejec- 
tion of assimilation by 
minority groups (rejecting a 
system defined in white 
terms — i.e. •'let them into 
our world") and the reaction 
to reverse discrimination 
have led to calls for a new 
way of thinking about 
diversity, a forging of new 
directions for the future. 
This new effort is referred to 
today as muldculturalism. 

While multicultural 
education itself is being body 
debated by many 
(Schlesinger,Jr., 1991; 
Cottrol, 1991), it is not the 
intent of this a^.thor to justify 
the need for multicultural 
education, nor examine its 
scope and full mean:; of 
accomplishment. The need 
for a better understanding 
and acceptance of and 
appreciation for diversity in 
soci^iiy is documented daily 
and painfully in die media, 
needing no further elabora- 
tion here. The purpose of 
this paper is to suggest that, 
assuming the validity of 
multicultuial education, 
outdoor and environmental 
education can play a vital role 
in its accomplishment. 

What is "multicultura* 
education?" DnJamesA. 
Banks, Director of the 
Center for Multicultural 
Education at the University 
of Washington, Seatdc, 
suggests that 

multiculturalism offers a new 



way of viewing £ Pluribus 
Unum. He wys "you camiot 
take the many and make 
them one by imposing the 
one on the many. People on 
the margins must participate. 
We must validate their 
dreams and struggles, and 
they must participate in 
shaping the uwm, 

"So many.. .don't feel a 
part of this country..." Banks 
continues. "Yet all our fates 
are tied together. We talk 
about kids who are at risk, 
but I think wc are all at risk if 
we don't create a society that 
is \mited within a framework 
of shared values, like democ- 
racy and equality.... And that 
is what multicultural educa- 
tion is all about. It's really an 
education for freedom, 
freedom for all of us" 
(Banks, 1992, p 21-3). 

The emphasis Banks 
places on shared values is 
important. G early, Ending 
the places where these values 
are shared offers the best 
hope for the future and, not 
coincidcntally, a tremendous 
opportunity for outdoor and 
environmental educators to 
be part of the process. 

Environmental education 
is beginning to respond in a 
number of ways. The World 
Congress on Education and 
Communication on Environ- 
ment and Development, held 
at Toronto last fall, brought 

^he old metaphor 
depicting U,S, soci- 
ety OS Q 'melting 
pot^ is slowly giving 
way to a new 
paradigm/ better 
symbolized by a 
rainbow.'' 
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"... you cannot take the many 
and make them one 
by imposing the one on the many. " 

— James A. Banks 



together numerous diverse 
groups frcm many regions of 
the globe, all sharing a 
common interest in finding 
ways to live equitably and 
sustainably on the earth. 

EnWronnicntal educators 
arc, increasingly, viewing 
pecple, and die diversity 
among peoples both intra 
and inter culturally, as a 
critical part of understanding 
and preserving ecosystems 
and tiic biosphere. In the 
past, and in some cases sdll 
today, environmcntaJ educa- 
tors used overly simplisdc 
models of ecosystems, which 
tended lo lump all peoples 
into one category- human- 
land. Somedmes they even 
chose to exclude people from 
die equadon endrely. Today 
the more fbrivard-thinking 
cm-ironmental educators are 
seeing the need to under- 
stand and include aJ] human 
systems and cultures, in all 
dieir diversity, in any consid- 
cradon of environmental 
problem resoludon, More 
dian lip service is being given 
to the idea of a global village. 
Tropical rainforest deferesta- 
don cannot be fully under- 
stood, or stopped, without 
fuUy understanding ^ the 
people (actors involved as 
u^ell as the biophysical 
aspects. This includes 
indigenous peoples, ranchers, 
peasants, minority groups, 
govenimeiit, the Cathcdic 
church, landowners, business 
and polidca] interests » and so 
on. 

An excellent example of 
this new paradigm is offered 
by the Three Circles Center 
for Multi -Cultural Environ- 
mental Educadon. Accord- 
ing to Running-Gnss, 
director of the center, the 
three circles represent the 
intbracdon of three systems 
of tliinldng-ecology, commu- 



nity, and culture. "We must 
learn to talk about all three 
arejs in the context of each 
other," he stated recendy. 
"The place where all three 
intersect in the center needs 
to be All ly explored and 
defined" (Running-Grass 
1992). Qearly, diis 
muldcultural environmental 
educadon program is at the 
forefront in forging new 
ground. 

One example of how this 
can work is by examining the 
models offered by indigenous 
peoples. These cultures have 
evolved as peoples uniquely 
suited to living in harmony 
Y.i th the places where they 
are found. Going beyond the 
Indian *wanna-be*s,' inspired 
perhaps by movies such as 
Daws With Wolves^ and 
going beyond the popular 
new age interest in Nadve 
American spirituality, there 
lies a model for sustainable 
living in harmony with 
nature. Whether considering 
the aboriginal peoples of 
Australia, the Congo, or the 
Arcdc, each has evolved in a 
unique and sustainable way of 
living with their environ- 
ment. Muldcultural environ- 
mental educadon is essendal 
in presendng the models 
offered by these peoples as 
altemadves to the collision 
course with reality along 
which today's mass culture 
catapults itself. 

One problem fiequendy 
cited for why environmental 
education fails to more fully 
embrace the muldcultural 
approach is the lack of racial 
and often ethnic diversity 
among outdoor or environ- 
mental educators. A glance 
around at most outdoor- 
environmental educators* 
gatherings amply confinns 
this. Memberships in 
mainstream environmental 



and conservadon organiza- 
tions is also primarily Anglo 
(Berle, 1987), leading some 
to conclude, erroneously, 
that non- Anglos are not 
interested in the environment 
or environmental issues. The 
1991 National People of 
Color Environmental 
Leadership Summit, in 
bringing together almost 400 
people of color leaders 
concerned with the environ- 
ment, should have obliterated 
that criticism once and for 
all. So, too, should the 
diversity represented by the 
World Environmental 
Siimmit at Rio last June and 
at ECO-ED in Toronto in 
October. And certainly the 
Feoptc Qf Color Environ- 
mental Groups Directory^ 
with a listing of over 200 
groups identified as having an 
environmental focus, o fliers 
plenty of evidence contra- 
dicting the mydi of lack of 
interest in the environment 
(BuUard, 1992). 

The Rev. J esse Jackson: 
"You cannot separate 
environment from empower- 
ment. Toxic waste dumps are 
put in communities where 
people are the poorest, the 
least organized, the least 
registered to vote. You 
cannot breathe free if you are 
choking on pesticides. You 
cannot breathe free if your 
water is contaminated. It^s 
not just a matter of science 
and legislation. It's a matter 
of morality" Oackson, 1991). 

The Conservation Fund, 
a non«profit organization 
established to advance land 



and water conservation, has 
called for expanding the 
national conservation 
constituency to include 
leaders from all racial, ethnic, 
and cultural backgrounds, 
including low income 
communities and the rural 
poor. The Conservation 
Fund states "Virtually none 
of the mainstream [environ- 
mental] groups- regardless of 
location^ scope, or size- 
works effectively with, or 
tries to include people of 
color, the rural poor, and the 
disenfranchised'' (Jordan, 2). 

How can environmental 
educators assist with these 
efforts and get more non- 
Anglos into their ranks? A 
study was conducted by 
Katherine James and Leo 
McAvoy to determine the 
factors influencing persons of 
color who did choose to work 
in environmental education 
Games & McAvoy, 1992). 
The researchers found three 
"prim.'^ry paths" by which 
persons of color became 
involved. These included: an 
interest in science, leading to 
study in the environmental 
sciences^ and then using 
environmental education as a 
means of sharing this inter- 
est; positive experiences in 
the outdoors that predisposed 
individuals to use environ- 
mental education as a means 
of sharing this enjoyment as 
well as working for preserv- 
ing future opportunities; and 
activist work in combatting 
environmental degradation in 
one's own commimity, 
leading to involvement in 
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environmental education as a 
way of fighting this degrada- 
tion (16-17). 

The environmental 
education movement would 
do well to focus in these 
areas, developing active 
recrui jnent strategies. 
However, the ftx:us must be 
on how environmental 
education c&n help meet the 
agenda of these individuals 
and groups of color, aot on 
why they should be helping 
environmental educators with 
some predetermined E.E. 
agenda. James and McAvoy 
found that environmental 
educators of color often 
shaied a common view of 
environmentaiism in which 
social justice plays a major 
role (17), supporting J esse 
Jackson's comments about 
environmental racism and the 
linkages with social justice. 
Mainstream environmental 
(education must take note of 
this and act accordingly. 

Environmental education 
needs also to address the 
environmental issues of these 
cultures >vhcrfi the issues 

interf ^' ^e with thosg 
cultures^ not in some 
culturally irrelevant manner. 
A spotted owl is of little 
consequence to a mother 
whose babies are being 
poisoned by the lead-based 
paint on her apartment walls. 
Environmental education 
must inchidc community- 
based issues, often involving 
health, which are of much 
more immediate concern to 
the often poor and disenfran- 
chised communities of color 
than preservation of wilder- 
ness areas and endangered 
species. 

According to Kathcrtj^e 
James, "the absence of racial 
diversity poses a serious 
threat to the environmental 
movcmcnt...If [this trendl 



continues, environmental 
issues will be the concern of 
an increasingly small minor- 
ity. Environmental advocacy 
needs to be unconstrained by 
ethnicity and culture..." 
Games, 1991). 

In addition to the more 
specific ways in which 
environmental education can 
respond, through introducing 
global perspectives, combat- 
ting environmental racism, 
encouraging understanding 
of how all cultures view tlie 
environment, finding the 
shared values and commit- 
ment that do exist among 
groups, and extending an 
appreciation for ecological 
diversity to include a diver- 
sity of peoples (Matthews, 
1992), outdoor education can 
be used to bring people 
together, idendfying com- 
mon interests, ^d develop- 
ing appreciation for each 
other. 

Action socialization 
experiences such as Project 
Adventure, challenge/ 
adventure education, and 
similar programs are de- 
signed bring together 
individuals, sharing tiie 
strengths and uniquenesses of 
people, building a common 
base of experience. Wilder- 
ness Inquiry in Minnesota 
takes this approach with 
persons widi varying abilities, 
mixing different ability/ 
disability areas witli each trip 
group. More focus could be 
given within these types of 
programs on promoting an 
apprcciarion for the differ- 
ences and for diversity among 
peoples by using this ap- 
proach in a multicultural 
context. 

Organised camping has 
long been rccogiiiz^ed as a 
tremendous influence in 
helping people get to Lir^iv 
and appreciate uJiers, 



including those who are 
different from oneself 
(Miranda, 1990; Ohle, 1990; 
Webber & Walker-Thoth, 
1990;Jordan, 1990). Camp- 
ing as a method recently has 
been used for the express 
purpose of building trust and 
breaking down barriers 
among interracial groups of 
teens (Punske, 1992). In 
promoting multiculturalism, 
the organized camping 
movement can play an 
important and more visible 
role. 



However, the "feel- 
good** approach too often 
used to put a band-aid on 
racism should not be the 
norm Sara Bullard, editor of 
Teaching Tolerance 
magazine, descnbes a 
phenomenon \^'here interra- 
cial solidarity is achieved in 
some situations, but doesn't 
last. "It seems we can share 
in the exuberance of some- 
thing that takes us beyond 
our individual selves, but we 
cannot share ourselves,** she 
writes. "We can dance but we 
can't talk We don't speak 
our minds when racially- 
charged topics arise. We 
don't expose our particular 
confusions and pain. We 
don't take risks, we don't 
invite inquiry, and we don't 
search for common ground.** 
Wc consent to this racial 
isolation, Bullard says, ''not 
because we don't wont to 
connect, but because we 
don't know how,** (Bullard, 
1992), Organized campmg 
and outdoor educators should 
address this, making sure 



their programs promote the 
deeper connection, and go 
beyond the feel-good to the 
do-right 

Outdoor educators can 
help facilitate m > ticulturai 
understanding I / seeking out 
those areas v' . jre a 
confluence oi interest exists 
among communities of color 
and others with regard to 
outdoor activities. By finding 
a common, shared interest, 
barriers are more easily 
broken and crossed. 

An example of this is 



fishing. Consistently, fishing 
as an outdoor activity 
receives strong interest across 
all racial areas (Bla'nna, 1992; 
Missouri Department of 
Conservation, 1990; 
Murdock et al; Ditton 1992). 
Reasons for going fishing and 
tor participating in other 
outdoor activities (Simcox & 
Pfistcr, 1991; Floyd & 
Gramami, 1992; Chavez, 
1992; Dwyer, 1992) may vary 
from one racial or ethnic 
group to another (Blahna, 
1992) just as it does among 
geographic regions within 
the general population; yet 
the common bond of fishing 
is there. Outdoor educators 
should see and act on this 
very real opportuni ty to 
promote multicultural 
appredarion throut^h explor- 
ing these shared interests. 

This is not to imply that 
conflicts would not occur. 
With expectations and 
preferences varying among 
groups, conflict will likely 
arise. An example of this is 
the growing catch and release 



"Environmental educators of color 
often shareo a common view 
of environmentaiism in v/hich 

social justice plays a ma|or role..«" 
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ethic fast becoming the nomi 
aiiiuii^ tradidoiial white 
anglers. This conflicts 
sharply with the traditional 
Aiian norm that 6sh of any 
size are kept and eaten. 
Resolving these conflicts may 
be a bit more than most 
outdoor educators bargain 
for; yet there remains the 
opportunity and in fact 
imperative to work for 
resolution as outdoor 
education reaches out to 
insure safe and appropriate 
uses of the outdoors by alL 
Remember, too, that one 
important motivator for non- 
Anglo choices to become 
environmental educators was 
the positive outdoor experi- 
ence. 

Is there a role for 
outdoor f\nd environmental 
education in multicultural 
and diversity issues? More 
than a role exists. It is an 
imperative for both environ- 
mental and outdoor educa- 
tors CO find ways to address 
the environmental issues and 
outdoor recreational prefer- 
ences of all racial, ethnic, and 
cultural groups. It is an 
imperative to find the 
common grounds and 
confluences of interest 
^mong all groups, and 
tpg-cthcr move in new 
directions, directions far 
more likely to result in a truly 
global village committed to 
environmental sustainabiiity 
and social jusdo? for a real 
tomorrow for all of our 
cliildren. H^^^Bi^^H 

The k/wering clouds had 
darkly threatened rain all day. 
Af evening approached, a atijf 
wind rolled across the North 
Dakota prairie; nothing 
stopping it for a thousand mla 
Imt a tiny knoll perched over the 
efisi bank of the Missouri River, 
It was the site of Looking Place 



Villagey a Mandan town 
occupied undl 1780, We -were 
THeedug there to feci and 
cekbrr.te the paaer of the place. 

Earlier that day^ Lydia had 
coiled^ discouraged at the 
•weather^s hkak outlook^ 
suggesting that perhaps -we *d 
better meet at her home instead 
We decided, however^ to give it 
a try anyway. 

Jerry White Cloud and his 
family -were -waiting as iDe drove 
Up, expecting that at any 
moment pile-driven raindrops 
-would start spUtting against our 
viindsLield, Jerry, a Sioux 
elder ^ had agreed to share some 
cf his songs. We exchanged 
introductions and dimhed, 
wind-shipped, to the center of 
the site, the place -where the 
villagers holy shrine had been 
located, 

Jerry and his son beat on 
hand-held drums, singing songs 
in their language, then explain- 
ing them. Lydia said a Mandan 
prayer, blessing the place, as had 
her ancestors. We talked, about 
the spirit and power of places, 
and of this spot, 1 sang a song, 
an App^Mchian round; I have a 
tradition of singing it to the tops 
ofmouTitains upon reaching 
their summits. It didn^t seem 
out of place. 

We were members of three 
cultures metting on a hilltops at 
a sacred place^ sharing from 
each of our traditiom, finding 
comrfion ground. It -was a 
specitd moment. 

letter we went and had ice 
cream. Noone felt the need to 
mention that the wind had died 
completely as soon as Jerry had 
started to sing. 
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